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Iglu anfivered, My Kingdom is not of this world. 


HESE expreſſions have often been con- 
verted into an argument againſt all re- 
Salons eſtabliſhments whatſoever : but the con- 
text aſſuredly does not warrant ſuch an inter- 
pretation. It ſhould ſeem, that our bleſſed 
Lord meant only to allude to the ſpiritual na- 
ture of his Kingdom, and to diſclaim thoſe ideas 
of earthly power and dominion which he had 
often been ſuſpected of encouraging, and which 
his diſciples had long ſo ſondly cheriſhed: he 
meant not ſurely for ever to ſeclude the miniſ- 
ters of his Goſpel from all commerce with the 
world, or to forbid them the enjoyment of thoſe 
emoluments which are neceſſary for their ſup- 
port, and thoſe honours which it is the natural 
and the laudable wiſh of man to obtain. - 
B 


„ 

If indeed Chriſtianity was deſigned for the 
practical uſe of mankind, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary that the perſons who were to explain 
and propagate it's truths, ſhould mix in the 
common converſation and intercourſe of the 
world; and, when all extraordinary aſſiſtance 
from Heaven was withdrawn, when God him- 
| ſelf no longer © bore them witneſs with ſigns 
« and wonders, and with divers miracles, and 
te with gifts of the Holy Ghoſt*,” it was ne- 
ceſſary to give them the aid and ſupport of 
human inſtitutions, to form them into a Society, 
with laws and ordinances, and privileges of their 
own, and to enable them to dedicate their time 
and their ment ey to the cultivation of 
religious enn. 


For the ASP government of a Obriftian 
Society, a model hath been given us in the 
practice of the [Apoſtles themſelves : but even 
In this inſtance we are not poſitively commanded 
to follow that model; till leſs are we inſtructed 
of what nature the civil exiſtence of the Chriſ- 
tian Church was to be in future ages, or what 
was to be the fituation of the miniſters of the 
{pe ethos they were to be 5 95 8 0 


* Heb, ti. 4- 3 TBA. 
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e all other members of the ſame community, 
or to be blended with them in one common 

maſs, and to acknowledge one common juriſ- 
diction. Upon all theſe points the voice of 
Revelation hath been ſilent; general leſſons of 
obedience, and general exhortations to ſocial 
order, are all that the A poſtles have given us. 
It hath been permitted to men to apply theſe 
leſſons for themſelves, and to act u pon the 
general principle as their own diſcretion — 
direct them. be: 


Ik ent no ſpecific directions for the inſtitution 
and regulation of an Ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment 
are to be found in the writings of the Apoſtles, 
it remains for human prudence to determine 
what degree of relation or connection ſhall ſub- 
ſiſt between a National Church and the Conſti- 
tution of the State, and in what way it may be 
poſſible to aſcertain and ſecure the rights of 
thoſe perſons who are ſet apart for the purpoſe 
of teaching the word of God, and adminiſtering 
his holy Sacraments, without interfering with 
the authority of the Civil Magiſtrate, or violat- 
ing the order and on of a well e 
mann | 


Ar the commencement. of the Reformation, it 
B 2 was 


1 


Was an indiſputable fact, that the 3 .of 
power which the Church had claimed, and 
exerciſed, had materially interfered with the 
peace and order of civil Government. It was 
indeed this very grievance which may be reck- 
oned amongſt the leading cauſes of the Reforma- 

tion, and which contributed perhaps more than 
any thing elſe to afliſt it's progreſs. That it 
was neceſſary to deſtroy the Papal Deſpotiſm, 
before any effectual plan of reform could be 
adopted, was a point allowed by all Proteſtants: 
ſo far, there could be no diſagreement. It was 
acknowledged too, that no reform - whatſoever 
could be either right, or juſt, or acceptable in 


ad ib fight of God, that tended in any way to 


PMuce confuſion or diſorder in civil Society. 
Bt when the important queſtion of Eccleſiaſ- 
tical government came to be diſcuſſed, there 
was no longer the ſame unanimity: a thouſand 
local circumſtances might, and did, create di- 
verſity of opinion. It might. be ſafer in one 
country to inveſt the Church with more power 

and authority than it would be in another; 
and where the written word. of God preſcribed 
no certain rule, but all was left to the free 
choice and determination of man, it ill becomęs 


Proteſtant Churches haſtily to cenſure and 8 


calumniate each other for having adopted dif- 
| | ferent. 


| L310 
ferent ſyſtems. Without any idea however of 


cenſuring other opinions, or other ſyſtems, we 
may ſafely ſay, that the Church of England, 


when ſhe was emancipated from the yoke of 


foreign juriſdiction, determined wiſely in avow- 
ing the Supremacy of her own Sovereign. 


One might venture indeed to reſt the merit of 
this great and fundamental doctrine of our eſta- 
bliſhment upon the eagerneſs with which the 
advocates of Popery oppoſed it. They were 
well aware that, with the loſs of it's controuling 
power, the court of Rome would loſe it's credit, 
and it's influence, as well as the facility of pro- 
pagating it's pernicious errors; and they failed 
not with all their learning and all their elo- 
quence—for they were indeed deficient in nei- 
ther— they failed not to combat a doctrine ſo 
fatal to their cauſe ; they contended that it was 
a novel and unheard of theory, the arbitrary 
invention of ſeparatiſts from the common faith, 
who wiſhed only to break the unity of the viſible 
Church of Chriſt. On the other hand, the re- 
formers maintained that it was ſanctioned by the 
conſtant and uniform practice of antiquity; that 
it had continued in full: force through a long 
ſucceſſion of ages ; and that it only yielded at 
laſt to the reſiſtleſs torrent of corruption, which 


had 


" CT eta, 2. 


[-S * : 
had ſwept away every ſound and right principle 
of reli gion and of ef e 


The ſuperſtitious piety of former times, if 
piety it may be called, had long accuſtomed 
mankind to behold the Papal power with awe 
and veneration ; and the Romiſh canoniſts were 
ever fond of defending it upon the ground of 
antient and undiſturbed poſſeſſion. It was for- 
gotten by what flow and gradual ſteps, by what 
painful and laborious perſeverance, the Biſhops 
of Rome had at laſt accompliſhed the grand 
object of their ambition. In the plenitude of 
their authority it was forgotten” that there had 
been a time when their juriſdiction was limited 
to the City in which they lived, and the Dioceſe 
oyer which they preſided; and that, however the 
ſplendour of their lives, and their reſidence in 
the imperial City, might give them ſome ſort of 
preeminence, it was a preeminence of eſtimation, 
and of opinion, and not of power: all this was 
forgotten, till ſober and rational enquiry had re- 
covered mankind from their ighotance, and 
awakened them to reaſon, and to TO: | : 

As ohms the queſtion: came te be any d gift 
cuſſed, and the earlieſt Eccleſiaſtical documents 


were carefully examined, it 'was found that the 
ſupremacy 


13 

ſupremacy of the civil power had been in fact 
acknowledged from the very firſt eſtabliſhment 
of a national Church. The Chriſtian Em- 
perors always claimed a right of controul over 
the general Councils and provincial Synods of 
the Clergy, and decided finally in all contro- 
verſies, whether of diſcipline or faith. If the 
Biſhops of Rome did occaſionally exerciſe a 

judicial power, it was but a delegated power; 


and the Epiſcopal decree might afterwards be 


altered or annulled, at the pleaſure of the Em- 
— | | | 


When the 1 fabric of the Weſtern 
Empire was diſſolved and it's provinces diſ- 
membered, the Sovereignty originally veſted in 
the Emperors was transferred to the ſeveral 
Princes. of Europe : they governed the provin- 


cial Synods in their own dominions ; they regu- 


lated the forms of public worſhip ; and they 
enacted: ſevere laws to repreſs the growing vices 
of the Clergy. Our Monarchs were accuſ- 
tomed to exerciſe preciſely the ſame juriſdiction, 
and our Parliaments: often formally proteſted 
againſt the interpoſition of any foreign authority. 
It was no new power therefore which was 
given to Henry, when he was firſt ſtyled the 
Protector and ſupreme Head of the Church. 

I: 


— 


1 
It was expreſsly declared by Elizabeth to be no 
new power which the legiſlature conferred upon 
her, but a recovery of her inherent right, and a 
renewal of thoſe privileges which of antient 


time were due to the imperial Crown of the 
realm. 


Were it not too large a field of enquiry for 
the preſent occaſion, it would not be a difficult 
| taſk to trace the progreſs of the Papal power; 
to mark with what refined policy the Prelates 
of Rome availed themſelves of the troubles of 
the Empire, to extort conceſſions from feeble 
and ſuperſtitious Princes ; with what art they 
counteracted every project of Eccleſiaſtical re- 
form, that was likely to contract their revenues, 
or to leſſen their influence; with what uni- 
formity of deſign they acted, ſometimes over- 
| powering the timid and irreſolute, by threats of 
cenſure and excommunication, and ſometimes 
fruſtrating the meaſures of more formidable 
adverſaries, by fraud, and intrigue, and artifice, 
till they had at laſt eſtabliſhed that one fatal 
maxim, that all legitimate authority whatſoever 
was derived from the Apoſtolic ſee ;—all this it 
would be eaſy to explain, were it not more con- 


e ene e Abs 
| or ue, ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent with my deſign to conſider what were 
the views of the great founders of our Eccle- 
ſiaſtical polity, when they reſtored to our 
 Sovereigns the rights of which they had been 
unjuſtly deprived. | | 


The ſupporters of the Papal uſurpations, 
however, it muſt be remembered, were not their 
only adverſaries : there were Proteſtants, to 
whom the doctrine of the Supremacy of the 
civil Magiſtrate was no leſs obnoxious than to 


the Papiſts, and who contended for the unli-, 


mited juriſdiction of their Synods and Conſiſt- 
ories with the ſame perſeverance, and the ſame 
ability, that' the Catholics did for the divine and 


unalienable right of the Biſhops of Rome : as a 


matter of right, derived from the practice of the 
primitive Church, and ſanctioned by the conſtant 
uſage ' of antiquity, the authority of Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Synods, in the extent to which they 
would have carried it, was not at all more defen- 
ſible, than the authority of the Pope; in both 
caſes the evidence of Hiſtory was equally ap- 
plicable, and equally concluſive, But Calvin 
himſelf, the great founder of the Preſbyterian 
diſcipline, had recourſe to other arguments. 
In the height of his own authority as Preſident 


of the Eccleſiaſtical Judicatory, and poſſeſſing a 
C conſiderable 


OS 
conſiderable degree of political, as well 28 of 
ſpiritual power, he was as eager to reduce the 


influence of the civil Magiſtrate in the affairs of 


the Church, as his predeceſſor Zuingle had been 
to enlarge and to extend it. The encroachments, 
as he tefmed them, of the German Princes; 
the impropriety of their interference in matters 
Which were ſaid to be purely ſpiritual *; and 
the impiety of ſubjecting the Church to any 
ſecular juriſdiction whatſoever, were the frequent 
topics of his eloquent and animated diſcourſes. 
And the Puritans in this country, who had im- 
bibed his principles, and formed their Synods 
upon his model, failed not to repeat and to enforce 
the arguments which he had taught them. 


That any Lay perſon ſhould be inveſted with 
Spiritual Juriſdiction, or authority; that he 
ſhould be empowered to watch over, and to con- 
troul, the conduct of Eccleſiaſtical bodies; and 
above all, that he ſhould be adorned with the 
exalted title of Supreme Head of the Church 
a title given by an inſpired Apoſtle to out Lord 
and Saviour himſelf, to raiſe him “ above all 
« principalities, and powers, and might, and 
% dominion, and every name that is named, not 


© Hookers Eccleſiaſtical Polity, book viu. : 
; cc only 


1 
 * only in this world, but in that which is to 
te come“ — all this was declared to be an in- 
fringement upon the religious rights of mankind, 
a total demolition of the Church, and an impious 
profanation of the moſt ſacred titles. It was 
eſteemed to be ſo, not by ignorant zealots or 
miſguided enthuſiaſts, but by men whoſe ſerious 
and pious ſcruples merited every reſpe&t and 
indulgence. To quiet their ſcruples therefore, and 
to anſwer their objections, it became neceſſary 
to explain what was intended by the term Head 
of the Church,” and to define the power which 
the Sovereign was to poſſeſs. 


Our Church wanted not able advocates 
to defend her from the cenſures both of the 
Papiſts and the Puritans. But we cannot do 


better than appeal to the very words of our 
articles*. ; 


« We give not to our Princes the mi- 
1 niſtering either of God's word or of the 
* Sacraments ; but that only prerogative which 
ee we ſee to have been given always to all 
ee godly Princes in holy Scripture by God 
% himſelf.” Indeed, to give them the mi- 


E Epheſ. i, 21. * Art. 37. 
C2 niſtering 


| [ 42 fo 
niſtering of God's word and of the Sacraments, 
would be to deſtroy at once the. eſſential pro- 
perties of a Church, which muſt be compoſed 
of men who ſeclude themſelves in a: great 


degree from all ſecular ein ployments, for the 


eſpecial purpoſe of miniſtering continually in 
the houſe of God. To them, and them only, 
can be entruſted the public interpretation of 
Scripture, and the due adminiſtration of thoſe 
ceremonies which were inſtituted as pledges of 
Chriſtian faith: for in this particular we have a 
plain and infallible rule to direct us. The prac- 
tice of the Apoſtles cannot be miſtaken: we 
know that, upon the eſtabliſhment of the pri- 


mitive Churches, they appointed Paſtors differ- 


ing in rank, and power, and authority; Biſhops, 
Prieſts, and Deacons : we know too, that theſe 
Paſtors were ſolemnly admitted to the exerciſe of 
their miniſterial functions, by prayer and impoſi+ 
tion of hands; and that none were permitted to ex- 
erciſe thoſe functions who had not ſo received 


the impoſition of hands, with projer and * 


If therefore the Church of Chriſt be not 
commanded. ſtrictly to adhere to this rite 
throughout all ages, at leaſt we are certain that 


it comes recommended to us from an authority, 


— we er as next in order and 
obligation 


* 
obligation to that of our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, 
the authority of the Apoſtles, and the conſtant 
practice. of the primitive Church, when as yet 
it had not deviated from the purity and ſimpli- 
City of the Apoſtolic times. 


Beſides, even if we had no ſuch ee to 
guide us, it would be an act of common prudence 

not to ſuffer the caprice of an individual to 
determine to whom he ſhall delegate fo great 
and important a truſt. If perſons acting by 
virtue of a civil commiſſion merely, without any 
previous qualification, or any religious form of 
admiſſion, were to go forth into the world as 
miniſters of the Goſpel, what ſecurity ſhould 
we have that the word of God would be taught 
in all it's purity ? Is it not rather to be feared, 
that every enthuſiaſt might occaſionally be em- 
powered to propagate his viſionary theories, and 
thus we ſhould fall into the very danger, and 
the very evils, which it is the primary object of 
W eſtabliſhments to prevent? 


We deny therefore to our Kings, to uſe the 
words of the learned Hooker, we deny to our 
Kings that ſpiritual juriſdiction, which hath 
« with it inſeparably joined power to adminiſter 


the word and Sacraments; power to ordain, to 
| judge 


EB 

« judge as an Ordinary; to excommunicate, and 
« ſuch likef,” All theſe acts of power the Church 
hath reſerved to herſelf, and to her they truly 
and properly belong. But to ſuperintend, and 
to viſit, to correct and to reform abuſes, to 
convene Eccleſiaſtical afſemblies, to ratify the 
ordinances which theſe aſſemblies frame, and to 
enforce their execution—all theſe duties, and 
theſe rights, belong to him who poſſeſſes the 
Sovereign authority of the State. It muſt be 
obſerved however, if indeed it be neceſſary to 
ſuggeſt ſo plain and obvious a conſideration, 
that the power of which we are ſpeaking is not 
a vague and indefinite power; ſubject to no 
controul, and guided by no rule, but the arbi- 
trary will and caprice of the Prince, What 
« power the King hath, he bath by law,” ſays 
the learned writer before quoted: the bounds 
dc and limits of it are known; and it is not per- 
* mitted to Prelates, or to Princes, to judge and 
« determine at their own diſcretion ; but Law 
“ hath preſcribed what both ſhall dos. 


It is in this way then that our eſtabliſhment 
is ſecured without endangering the State. Our 
! ; | oP! ; ; . 


„ Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, book viii. 
E Ibid, | 
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Church forms, as it ought, a part of the State j 
and the title of Head of the Church,” and the 
power of controul which that title implies, is 
given to him, in whoſe hands the laws have 
placed the ſupreme executive authority of the 
State. If therefore it be our right to aſſemble and 
to deliberate, it is his duty to watch over our 
deliberations, and to be careful that nothing be 
done inconſiſtent with the general welfare of 
the community. The ſafety of the State does 
not require that the right of teaching the 
word of God, or adminiſtering the Sacra- 
ments, ſhould be veſted in the civil magiſ- 
trate : it does require that the miniſters, who are 
appointed under the forms of their own eſta- 
bliſhment, ſhould be ſubje&t to his controul 
for this indeed was, as has been ſtated before, the 
great evil of Popery, that there exiſted in every 
European State a body of men, who were in 
reality the ſubjects of a foreign power; who 
were bound to ſupport that power by every 
motive that can influence the conduct of man, by 
intereſt, by ſimilarity of ſentiments, and by pro- 
feſſions of inviolable fidelity: they were there- 
fore the beſt and moſt active miniſters of that 
power; they puniſhed with unrelenting cruelty 
all who ventured to deny it's infallibility, or to 
diſpute it's decrees; and they ſcrupled not, if it 
| Was 
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was neceſſary for their purpoſe, to excite a ſpirit 
of jealouſy and diſcontent, to alienate the affec- 
tions of the people, and to perſuade them to 
transfer to others the loyalty and IT due 
to their n Sovereign. 


Experience had taught our Reformers the 
magnitude of this evil; and, as the ſureſt method 
of preventing it in future, they diſclaimed all 
partial exemptions, and all invidious diſtinctions, 
and declared, that, as members of the ſame com- 
monwealth, no difference ſhould ſubſiſt between 
the miniſters of their Church, and the perſons 
whom they were to inſtruct; that the Clergy 
and the Laity ſhould be ſubje& to the ſame 
laws, and amenable to the ſame puniſhments. 
Thus while they reſerved for themſelves that 
right of internal regulation, which every Society 
muſt poſſeſs, and thoſe privileges which belong 
to the very nature of a religious Society, they 

gave up to the State that power of general ſu- 
perintendence and controul which the State 
alone could _ exerciſe, 

It became meer . that time the 
province of the civil Magiſtrate to defend the 
Doctrines of our Church, and to ſupport her 
diſcipline. Forms of public worſhip, decla- 

; ratory 
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ratory — of faith, and .tegts of confor 
mity, are not therefore, as it is often aſſerted, 
the inventions of Eccleſiaſtical bigotry, to force 
the conſeiences of men; they are the decrees of 
the community at large, for the maintenance 
and ſupport of that een egg 
* be n and 5 | 


11 is our pride and pods that in the ſucceſſion 
of time we have carried farther in practice the 
moderation and the love of peace, which tem- 
pered the zeal, and directed the counſels of our 
anceſtors, As circumſtances vary, the. practical 

uſe of every power will vary alſo; the watchful 
jealouſy, and the. ſcrupulous maintenance of 
right, which are neceſlary to cheriſh and ſupport 
riſing inſtitutions, may well be. ſuffered to reſt, 
when thoſe inſtitutions have attained: to full and 
mature-vigour. It is now a. long time ſince we 
have been delivered from the moſt fatal of all 
evils; two rival powers, each ſtriving for the 
maſtery, each obſtinately bent upon deſtroying 
the privileges and leſſening the authority of the 
other. Our Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Polities are 
blended, and interwoven. with each other : our 
juſt privileges have long been defined and 
ſettled ; and we appeal to the common law of 
our country, for the ſupport of our rank in the 
D community, 
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community and the. gan of our antlent 
e en red W. for it a 
truth fraught with ſalutary inſtruction, and never 
tobe eraſed Loma cur minds —-be it ever remem- 
| bered, that the ſafety, the tranquillity, and the 
happineſd which we now enjoy, were purchaſed 
by many a hard ſtruggle, and many a painful con- 
flict, with bitter and implacable adverfaries. We 
have had our evil days, our days of doubt and: 
diſmay, of ſorrow and lamentation z we have 
been perſecuted, but not forſaken, caſt down, 
but not deſtroyed: the Providence of God hath 
ever interfered to fave us. Let us hold faſt the 
bleſſings which in his mercy he hath beſtowed 
upon us. If we may indulge a reaſonable hope, 
that, in our ſeparation. from the Romiſh Com- 
munion, we have avoided the errors into which 
other Churches have fallen; if we have ap- 
proached nearer to the purity of the Apoſ- 
tolic times, to tbe very foundation and head- 
« ſprings of Chrift's Church ;” it is our bounden 
duty. to retain what we have, and not to be led 
away by idle theories, in queſt of ſomething 
more pure, more ſimple, or more perfect. I 
mean not to uſe the language of admonition z 
| they are the ideas which the ſolemnity of this 


day 
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day naturally ſuggeſts: that ſolemnity will at 
once explain, and juſtify all that has been ſaid. 
We are going to ſend forth into the world, not 
an inferior or ſubordinate miniſter of the Goſ- 
pel, but a ruler in the houſe of God; who is 
to direct, to controul, and to govern. We 
invoke the aſſiſtance of Heaven to pour down 
upon him the effuſion of the Holy Spirit, and 
- to adorn him with all the gifts and all the 
graces that befit ſo exalted a ſtation. But we 
do not ſend him forth as a new member of the 
State; we do not pretend to inveſt him with 
temporal authority, or temporal privileges; and 
in the very act of admiſſion to his high dignity, 
we acknowledge the Supremacy of the Civil 
Power. At this very time then it becomes us 
devoutly to pray that the fatal ſchiſms and 
diſſenſions, which the piety and the wiſdom of 
our forefathers compoſed, may never more revive; 
but that the Church, and the State, may coope- 
rate in mutual agreement, and with ſimilar 
views, for the promotion of Virtue, and the ad- 
vancement of true Religion. 
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